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mM INTERIOR DECO- 
J| RATION 

OF 

CITY HOUSES. 
BY RALPH A. CRAM. 



A SMOKING ALCOVE. 



I not consider it, the 
object of this series 
of papers and de- 
signs to give a list of 
U rules and a collection 
"■;-; of words for the 
p decoration of indi- 
vidual rooms-as 
though there were a 
right and a wrong unchangeably 
in the matter of the decoration 
of each particular room— it is to 
give a general idea of the mo- 
tive which should underlie fur- 
nishing and decoration, and 
which should govern all art 
works in the interior of a home. 
Were things esthetic as they 
should be, it would be impossible 
to say that a drawing-room 
should be decorated in this way, 
a library in that, for the indi- 
vidual himself could and would 
stamp his own particular individ- 
uality upon each room, and, in 
one case a dining-room might 
be treated coldly, in another 
warmly ; a drawing-room in pale 
colors and gold or in oak and 
tapestry, with perfect and un- 
questionable propriety. There- 
fore, it is by no means to be inferred from these papers that to 
the author's mind a dining-room should be treated in green and 
silver unquestionably, for it is quite as likely that the color 
should be dull red and brass. So in the present instance, a 
smoking alcove might not occur in one house out of ten ; it is 
only given here in order that the scheme of showing the decora- 
tion of an entire house may be complete, and because it offers 
an opportunity for a cursory dissertation on Oriental art and 
art work, a matter of great importance now when it is so hard 
to obtain truly artistic work from civilized countries and when 
the art of the Orient that remained pure so long has, in many 
instances, become hopelessly vitiated. 

The accompanying plate is called a smoking alcove, but it is 
quite as much a breakfast alcove or a tea alcove. It is far 
pleasanter to retire from the dinner table for cigars and liquor 
and seltzer to a luxuriously cushioned space with flowers and 
fresh objects to look upon than it is to sit around the remains 
of a dinner, and the library is often inconveniently far away. 
Pleasanter, also, to gather about a little table in a cozy nook for 
breakfast and lunch than to occupy a vast dining-room. So this 
alcove is provided, raised above the floor of the dining-room 
and separable from it by heavy draperies. As will be seen by 
reference to the plan given with the reception-room, the alcove 
opens directly upon the conservatory, large windows filling all one 
end of the room. An arrangement of this kind could not fail to 
be attractive in the extreme. An effect of space and a variety 
of light and shade is also given to the dining-room which it 
would not otherwise possess. This is particularly grateful in a 
city house where strict rectangularity is usually positively 
necessary. 

Although we have spoken several times and with scarcely a 
tenth part of the emphasis the subject deserves, against the 
system of decorating a room in some particular style, it may 
seem that we have broken the inevitable rule in giving a dis- 
tinct Oriental character to this alcove. But it will be seen that 
the sin is only superficial. So long as the character of the nine- 
teenth century is preserved no harm is done. It is only when 
critics are horrified at introducing a sixteenth century chair into 
a fifteenth century room or using anything but sumptuously 
Jacobean moldings in a Jacobean mantel, that the poverty of 
invention and shallowness of wit is shown and an artistic law 
transgressed. In the present instance no attempt whatever has 
been made to convey the idea that we are looking into a Moorish 
tent or an Indian bungalow. Oriental rugs have been used as 
decoration, because the most mellow and soothing tone was 
needed and because only in genuine Oriental work can this be 



obtained. Also because one always associates Orientalism with a 
luxurious smoke and because an Oriental atmosphere is the most 
conducive to rest and drowsiness. And association is very much 
in decoration. 

For our own part we should always associate Madame Necker 
and Madame De Stael with a drawing-room, and should there- 
fore choose modified Empire work or Louis Quinze, but the choice 
would never necessitate a careful reproduction of an Empire 
room, because then it would be absolutely needful that the 
ladies should clothe themselves after the fashion of the time, 
which good taste forbid, although there was an essence in the 
costume that might well be considered now. 

So much for the style of decoration. It will be seen that 
the effect of a warm, glowing den of this kind, hung with low- 
toned Persian or Turcoman, or old Indian or Turkish rugs or 
drapery, with metal lamps and brass vessels and damascened 
armor, rising thus from the dining-room, treated in cool colors, 
would be quite effective without being harshly contrastive. 
Being opposite the great sideboard it would possibly balance the 
composition, and make the room compose well. 
A word now with regard to Oriental art. We admit that 
it is very flattering to the artistic taste of the age that it 
should recognize so promptly the superior beauty and value of 
Oriental art work. This recognition has resulted rather unfor- 
tunately, however. For while civilization generally was ruining 
forever the foundation head of this last art supply, tainting it 
with poison of false ideas, and polluting it with the refuse of 
worn out vanities— the ruining power has instituted a ghastly 
mockery of the art it has degraded, in the shape of mockeries 
of Oriental art that would be laughable were they not revolting. 
Not only is it almost impossible to buy now a good pure Turk- 
ish rug of recent make, but the markets are full of home-made 
satires which are only more vulgar than the tawdry work they 
in part supplant. In view of this fact one must be as careful in 
buying a piece of alleged Oriental stuff as in buying a frankly 
home-made piece of work. Of course a true or carefully trained 
eye will not hesitate a moment, an analine dye being evident at 
once. By and by it will be as hard to get a true Oriental rug 
as it is now to get a true bit of Flemish tapestry. 

As a fact now, Turkey and India have nearly ceased to 
produce good art work of any kind, alleged Benares brass being 
simply a mockery. There is some good Arabian manufacture 
left, and Persia has only begun to feel the competition, while 
the Turcoman country is still pretty good. Work that comes 
from these countries is particularly good, and contemporary Per- 
sian work is remarkably pure. It is said that the Shah has 
ordered brought him the hands of any man using analine dyes 
in the manufacture of rugs and stuffs of any kind. It is greatly 
to be hoped this is true, and that his practice may extend to 
civilized countries. It is impossible here to enter into any 
study of the decay of Oriental art excellence, nor of the com- 
parative values of original and uncontaminated Oriental arts. 




DESIGN FOR INLAID FLOOR, SUITABLE FOR A CITY HOUSE. 
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